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CAESAREA AND EARLY CHRISTIAN ARMENIA 


Robert W. Thomson 


This essay deals with the Armenian traditions concerning Saint 
Gregory the Illuminator and his visit to Caesarea (Kesaria) for 
consecration as the first primate of Armenia. Although Chris- 
tians already existed in that country, Gregory’s consecration 
marks the beginning of the organized church that survives un- 
broken to the present time. As the conversion of Armenia is a 
subject that has been given much attention in recent years in 
connection with the seventeenth-hundredth-anniversary celebra- 
tions in 2001, it is not unwarranted to return to the origins of the 
Armenian Church. ' 

In the first place, the Armenian History of Agatangelos (Aga- 
tangeghos), the classic account of Saint Gregory’s life and work, 
has naturally helped shape accepted views concerning the Tlu- 
minator’s consecration. That history as it is known, however, 
was not the first or original form of the written account of Greg- 
ory’s activity. There were earlier versions of Gregory’s life 
which have survived only in translations, not in any original 
Armenian form. These earlier accounts faded from Armenian 
memory once the version of the text that is known as “Agatan- 
gelos” became standard. Yet there is valuable information in 
those texts no longer extant in Armenian concerning Gregory’s 
consecration at Caesarea. Thus, attention here will be drawn to 
some aspects which may not be as familiar as Agatangelos’ text 
that is available in classical Armenian or in modern translations.’ 


' The faditons that place earlier missionaries in Armenia, notably Barthol- 
omew and Thaddeus, will not be dealt with here. Whatever the historicity of those 
accounts, there was no continuity between Christian communities in Armenia 
before the early fourth century and the establishment of an organized hierarchy by 
Gregory and his direct successors. 

* The texts of Agatangelos in Armenian and other languages are too numerous 
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In addition to the events surrounding Gregory’s consecration, 
there is another reason why Caesarea is of relevance to the 
broader matter of Armenia’s conversion to Christianity—namely, 
the spread of Christianity in the first centuries A.D. through Asia 
Minor towards Armenia. The Book of Acts in the New Testa- 
ment refers to Cappadocians hearing the Apostles speaking in 
various tongues. Early Christian communities were first found 
in the cities of the Roman Empire visited by Saint Paul; and the 
First General Epistle of Peter (written between 90 and 95 A.D.) 
is addressed to those scattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cap- 
padocia, Asia, and Bithynia.* The political significance of the 
cities where Christian communities were established is later re- 
flected in the importance of the bishoprics of those cities. By the 
time of Saint Gregory the Illuminator, Caesarea of Cappadocia 
had become the most important metropolitan see in Asia Minor, 
and its bishops were already involved with Armenians living to 
the west of the Euphrates River.” 

Gregory’s consecration in Caesarea as primate for Armenia 
led to a continuing role for the bishops of that city in the con- 
secration of succeeding Armenian patriarchs, until de facto ec- 
clesiastical independence occurred after the division of Armenia 
` into two monarchies circa 387. Caesarea was also the site of 
secular encounters between Armenian and Roman leaders.° After 
the time. of Saint Gregory, more especially following the inven- 
tion of the Armenian script by Mashtots soon after the year 400 
A.D., the works of major scholarly figures in Cappadocia were 
of great significance in the formation of Armenian literature and 


to list in a note, See the Appendix for details of the versions cited in this chapter. 
For the many other, mostly secondary versions, see Gabriele Winkler, “Our Pre- 
sent Knowledge of the History of Agathangelos and Its Oriental Versions,” Revue 
des études arméniennes 14 (1980): 125-41. 

? Acts 2.9. 

4] Peter 1.1. : 

> See Benoit Gain, L'église de Cappadoce au IV’ siècle d'après la cor- 
respondance de Basile de Césarée (330-379) (Rome: Pontifical Oriental Institute, 
1985). See also Friedrich Hild and Marcell Restle, Kappadokien, ed. H. Hunger, 
vol. 2 (Vienna: Austrian Academy of Sciences, 1981). . 

ê See Raymond Van Dam, Kingdom of Snow: Roman Rule and Greek Culture 
in Cappadocia (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2002), p. 110, 
describing the meeting between Emperor Constantius and King Arshak II in 360 
and drawing on the History of Ammianus Marcellinus, Res Gestae, XX, 11.1-4. 
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thought, aside from the impact of ascetic ideas and early monas- 
tic practices. 

This direct relationship with Cappadocia was not the only 
formative Armenian connection with Christianity. The influence 
of missionaries from Syria to the south was in many ways just as 
significant. But since that theme has been addressed at a pre- 
vious conference in this series, there is no need to repeat it here.’ 
Rather, the focus will be on Gregory’s consecration in Caesarea 
as the first bishop of Trdat’s Christian kingdom, expanding on 
the version in the Armenian text of Agatangelos by drawing on 
= those traditions preserved only in Greek and Arabic. 

When the 1700th anniversary of the Proclamation of Christi- 
anity in Armenia was celebrated throughout the world, very 
wisely that occasion was not called the 1700th anniversary of 
the Conversion of Armenia, for the conversion of the country as 
a whole was hardly an instantaneous event. Whatever particular 
event or date may be singled out on which to concentrate, the 
transformation of Armenia was a long process which is still not 
well understood. One important reason for the modern lack of 
= knowledge is that there is no contemporary Armenian evidence 
for the events in which Saint Gregory and King Trdat played key 
roles. Armenians did not begin to write in their own language 
until a century after Gregory’s consecration, while sources in 
other languages give only sporadic references to Armenta—which 
do not always tally with each other or with the Armenian evi- 
dence. Another problem is geographical, because the terms 
“Armenia” and “Armenians” are imprecise, and they meant 
somewhat different things, not only from the third to the fifth | 
centuries but also between then and now.” 


The Different Versions of the History of Agatangelos 


The detailed account of Saint Gregory’s life and activity in Ar- 
menian sources has been so much embellished with legendary 


7 See Robert W. Thomson, “Early Armenian Christianity and Edessa,” in Arme- 
nian Tigranakert/Diarbekir and Edessa/Urfa, ed. Richard G. Hovannisian (Costa 
Mesa, CA: Mazda Publishers, 2006), pp. 97-110. 

* For such confusions about the geographical meaning of “Armenia” and “Arme- 
nians,” see Nina G. Garsoian, L'église arménienne et le grand schisme d’Orient 
(Leuven: Peeters, 1999), chapter 1. 
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accretions that a reliable picture is very difficult to disentangle. 
As already mentioned, the standard Armenian text of the History 
of Agatangelos is not the earliest version of events; it reflects a 
later revision that was made perhaps at the end of the fifth cen- 
tury. Its precise date is disputed, but that is not important here. 
There are two main forms of the account of Gregory’s life and 
works: the standard Armenian History and a Life of Gregory that 
does not survive in Armenian but does in Greek and Arabic 
translations or adaptations. In addition, numerous secondary 
translations into many different languages were made.” These 
indicate the great popularity in the Christian world of the heroic 
labors of Saint Gregory, but these, too, are not relevant to the 
present discussion. Here I shall simply compare these Greek and 
Arabic versions of his Life with the Armenian version in regard 
to Caesarea. Some interesting details emerge that cast light on 
Gregory’s consecration. 

It is recorded in the Armenian version that when Gregory re- 
fused to worship the goddess Anahit, King Trdat cast him into 
the pit of Khor Virap, where he remained forgotten among the 
snakes for fifteen years. Meanwhile, Trdat, having put Hripsime 
and her companions to death, suffered divine punishment by be- 
ing changed into the form of a wild boar. The king’s sister had a 
vision indicating that Gregory was the only person who could 
restore him to normality..Gregory was duly found and recovered 
from Khor Virap. Unable to wash for so long, he was as black as 
coal when he emerged from the pit. This created the scene for 
Gregory’s preaching and the conversion of King Trdat to Chris- 
tianity. After the martyrs had been buried and some pagan tem- 
ples destroyed, according to Agatangelos, Trdat convened an 
assembly of all his princes, notables, and high officials, whom he 
urged to persuade Gregory to become their pastor, that is, bishop, 
so that he could baptize them all and initiate the Armenians into 
the mysteries of Christ—that is, the liturgy. Gregory naturally 
declined such an honor but was advised by an angel to submit. 
“May God’s will be done,” he duly replied. 


? See the Introduction to Robert W. Thomson, The Lives of Saint Gregory 
: (Ann Arbor, MI: Caravan Books, 2010), esp. pp. 87-108. 
° For details see note 2 above. 
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The Ceremony of Gregory s Ordination 


Trdat immediately ordered his leading princes to escort Gregory 
to Caesarea for ordination. The term “bishop” is not actually 
used by either the Armenian or the Greek Life; they all speak of 
him as “chief-priest”—kahanayapet, or in Greek, archiereus. This 
less precise term was widely used for bishops and even patri- 
archs in the early church and is also found, for example, in the 
Armenian Buzandaran. 

Agatangelos had earlier mentioned Caesarea as the city where 
Gregory had been brought up as a Christian." According to the 
Armenian version, only much later did Trdat learn that Gregory 
had been married and had two sons, Vrtanes and Aristakes.’* The 
Greek Life is somewhat more informative. It states that Gregory’s 
wife was called Julitta. The name was common in Cappadocia, 
the most famous being the one martyred under Diocletian, whose 
shrine was well known.” Julitta had accompanied Gregory to 
Armenia before his arrest and imprisonment in Khor Virap. 
Since her husband was not expected to survive, she and their two. 
sons fled back to Caesarea to be with the relations of her hus- 
band. In this tradition of Gregory’s career, there is no mention of 
his being of Parthian origin, son of Anak the murderer of King 
Khosrov (whose murder had in fact occurred sixty years ear- 
lier). Once Gregory had emerged from the pit, however, his 
wife came to rejoin him, though Gregory did not wish to resume 
married life. Later on, when Gregory reached Caesarea for ordi- 
nation, his wife’s relatives and his children’s tutors were among 
those who greeted him. 

The Armenian version of Agatangelos next lists the sixteen 
princes who formed Gregory’s escort. This list had been intro- 
duced earlier in the Greek version of the Life, according to 
which King Trdat had summoned to Vagharshapat not only his 
own nobles but also the kings of Georgia and Albania (Aghvank) 


i Armenian text, §37. 

12 Armenian text, §861. 

'° See Raymond Van Dam, Kingdom of Snow: Roman Rule and Greek Culture 
in Cappadocia (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2002), p. 51. 

14 The Greek text, §40, has Trdat refer to Gregory as a “Cappadocian” in a let- 
ter which Trdat supposedly sent to Emperor Diocletian before his conversion. 
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and of the Laz.” Although the sixteen principalities are the same 
in both lists, the Greek text explains in greater detail the roles of 
the princes. One assumes that a Greek reader would not neces- 
sarily know what a sparapet, for example, might be.'° Trdat 
wrote a letter to the bishop of Caesarea, Leontius (Ghevond),”’ 
requesting Gregory’s consecration, and Gregory was duly sent 
off in the royal carriage. The Armenian text merely says that in 
Caesarea a council of many bishops took place to ordain Greg- 
ory; they laid hands on him and then sent him back with his es- 
cort of nobles. 

The Greek Life is more detailed. First, it describes the cere- 
monies of welcome outside the city and the reception by its 
Bishop Leontius in Caesarea itself. He entertained Gregory to 
dinner and provided lodgings for all his companions. Once Le- 
ontius had learned the purpose of this impressive visit, he sent 
messengers to the bishops under his authority, twenty in number, 
with a copy of Trdat’s letter giving the details of his conversion 
and request for Gregory’s ordination. When these bishops arrived, 
they proceeded to consecrate Gregory. The Greek Life describes 
the ceremony in some detail. They held the gospel open over 
him, put their hands on him with the accustomed prayer, clothed 
him with the maphorion,'® exclaimed “Axios, axios, axios” (wor- 
thy), celebrated the liturgy, read “I am the good shepherd” from 
the Gospel, and finally all greeted him according to canonical 
usage.” These details indicate that the author of the text was fa- 
miliar with the Byzantine rite for Episcopal ordination.” 

On the return journey, Gregory stopped in Sebaste (Sebastia; 
modern Sivas). The Armenian text states that Gregory per- 
suaded many “brethren” to accompany him back to Armenia and 
to be ordained priests in order to help him in his work. Again the 
Greek Life offers more details. Gregory’s entourage pitched 
camp outside Sebaste, whose bishop Peter led them joyfully into 


13 The Arabic text changes “Laz” to “Abkhazia.” 

'© Tt is misleading to suppose that all these areas were under the authority of 
Trdat, but that is not the issue here. See Garsoian, L'église, ch. 1. 

’ The Armenian text entitles him as “archbishop” and “catholicos.” 

18 A maphorion is a veil or head-dress, worn not only by ecclesiastics but also 
by secular dignitaries and also women. 

1? Greek text, §145. 

20 See Gérard Garitte, Documents pour l'étude du live d’Agathange (Vatican 
City: Vatican Library, 1946), p. 133. 
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the city. On leaving Sebaste, Gregory took priests and monks 
with him in order to appoint them to the churches in Armenia. 
Significantly, the Greek notes that Bishop Peter was requested in 
a synodical letter from Leontius of Caesarea to enthrone Greg- 
ory according to the canons. In other words, this version of events 
implies that Gregory received consecration at Caesarea, but that 
the bishop of Sebaste—the metropolitan bishopric closest to 
Armenia—had the authority to appoint him bishop of that coun- 
try. Indeed, according to the Greek Life, once Gregory and Peter 
had reached Greater Armenia, they found that churches had al- 
ready been built by the local populace in anticipation of Greg- 
ory’s return. Across the Euphrates River at Ashtishat in Taron, 
they halted. Chapels were built for the relics that they had 
brought with them, and local pagan temples were destroyed. Pe- 
ter duly enthroned Gregory and then returned to Sebaste. The 
role of Ashtishat as the first residence of the bishop and the 
mother church of Armenia is also stressed in the Buzandaran.”' 


Was There a Council at Caesarea 
when Gregory Was Ordained? 


Naturally, once the Greek and Arabic versions of Agatangelos had 
been published,” it did not escape notice that the reference to a 
council and the number of twenty bishops at Gregory’s con- 
secration might have some connection with a council known 
from other sources. Leontius and Peter, after all, are well- 
attested bishops in the sees of Caesarea and Sebaste. Leontius 
attended the Council of Nicaea in 325 as leader of five bishops 
and five chorepiscopi (country bishops); while a Peter as bishop 
of Sebaste is associated with the story of the Forty Martyrs of | 
that city, who were put to death around 320.” | 

In the year 313, the emperors Constantine and Licinius had 


“| The details are summarized in Nina G. Garsoian, The Epic Histories (Buzan- 
daran Patmutiwnk) (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1989), pp. 449- 
50. 

22 For details, see the Appendix below, “Versions of the History attributed to 
Agatangelos.” 

?3 See the entry “Sebaste” in The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church, 
ed. Frank L. Cross and Elizabeth A. Livingstone (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1997), pp. 1476-77. This Peteris not to be confused with the later Peter of 
Sebaste, who was the youngest brother of Basil and Gregory of Nyssa. 
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met in Milan where they confirmed toleration for Christianity in 
their western and eastern sections of the Roman Empire. More 
important, Maximinus Daia, whose persecution of Christians in 
Asia Minor, including Armenians, is described by the famous 
church historian, Eusebius of Caesarea, was defeated by Licinius 
that same year. Maximinus was one of the generals competing 
for power in the civil wars following the abdication of Emperor 
Diocletian in 305. This very confusing period ended with the 
final triumph of Constantine in 324. According to Eusebius, the 
happy agreement between Constantine and Licinius in 313 
brought renewed life to the church, including gatherings of bish- 
ops. And an important council was held in Ancyra (modern An- 
kara) the following year, that is, in 314. 

Some manuscripts of the Armenian and Syriac collections of 
canon law, but not the Greek, contain ten canons attributed to a 
council at Caesarea following that at Ancyra. A notice attached 
to these texts states that twenty bishops attended. Once the 
Greek and Arabic versions of Agatangelos gained wider circula- 
tion through the publications of Gérard Garitte, one could not 
fail to correlate the meeting of twenty bishops at Caesarea men- 
tioned there with the authors of these canons. And the year 314 
also fits with the traditional period of Gregory’s imprisonment at 
Khor Virap, that is, fifteen years from 298, when peace was 
made between Rome and Persia at Nisibis, leading to the install- 
lation of Trdat as king of Greater Armenia in the Roman sphere 
of influence. Not unnaturally, a number of scholars have thought 
that this is a reasonably sure dating for Gregory’s consecration, 
and hence for the establishment of the first organized hierarchy 
in Armenia.” 

There is, however, a serious problem with the transmission of 
the canons of the early councils. The Armenian does not follow 
the attestation of the earlier Greek tradition, and it is by no 
means certain that the canons attributed to a Council at Caesarea 
do not in fact belong to a council at Neocaesarea (modern Nik- 


* See, for example, Paolo [Poghos] Ananian, “La data e le circostanze della 
consecrazione di S. Gregorio 1’Hluminatore,” Le Muséon 74 (1961): 43-73, 317- 
60. This work was previously published in Armenian in Bazmavep 117 (1959): 9- 
23, 129-42, 225-38, and 118 (1960): 53-60, 101-13; republished as Surb Grigor | 
Lusavorchi. dzernadrutian tvakane ev paraganere (Venice: Mekhitarist Press, 
1998). - 
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sar), which is known to have taken place in 319, five years after 
that at Ancyra.” However, this does not invalidate the universal 
tradition of Gregory’s consecration at Caesarea or the establish- 
ment of a formal hierarchy in Armenia after the persecutions 
against Armenians had ended and official toleration of Christian- 
ity had been proclaimed in the empire. In other words, a date for 
Gregory’s consecration before 314 is highly implausible, given 
the on-going persecution in Cappadocia. But Gregory cannot 
have been consecrated much after 314 either, since his son and 
successor Aristakes attended the great council held in 325 at Ni- 
caea near Constantinople as Armenia’s representative. 

Caesarea remained important for several generations as the 
source for the consecration of many of Gregory’s successors as 
primate of Armenia. Although neither of Gregory’s own sons 
went to Caesarea, the impressive escort of his grandson, Husik,”° 
is described in the Buzandaran, and like his grandfather, when 
he returned he was installed on the patriarchal throne at Ashti- 
shat. Here the author of the Buzandaran emphasizes that Husik 
was placed on the throne of his grandfather and that of Tadeos.”’ 
Indeed, the very first line of that history refers to the preaching 
of the Apostle Tadeos (Thaddeus) in Armenia, though there is no 
hint in the versions of Agatangelos that Gregory had been pre- 
ceded by any other missionary.” A brief diversion is in order 
here. 

By the end of the third century, a legend had already gained 
circulation in Greek and Syriac that Jesus had corresponded with 
Abgar, king of Edessa, and that Jesus’ messenger Addai, also 
known as Thaddeus, had converted him. This story was later ex- 
panded to include the painting of a portrait of Christ; indeed, an 


> See the discussion in Michel van Esbroeck, “Saint Grégoire d’Arménie et sa 
Didascalie,” Le Muséon 102 (1989): 131-45. 

*6 Gregory’s younger son Aristakes was the senior of two Armenian repre- 
sentatives at Nicaea in 325, and he was succeeded as bishop of Armenia by his 
elder brother Vrtanes at some time in the 330s. 

*” See the Buzandaran, TIL.5, for Husik’s birth, and III.12, for his consecration 
and eventual death. 

28 The exception is the later Syriac adaptation of the Life af Gregory, which 
begins with a paragraph on the mission of Thaddeus to Armenia and his martyr- 
dom under Sanatruk, drawing on the same tradition known to the Buzandaran. See 
the following Appendix for the text. 
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icon was later honored in Edessa as that portrait.” What is sig- 
nificant about the adoption of the story in Armenia is that mis- 
sionaries from Christian Syria had been at work in southern Ar- 
menia already before the days of Saint Gregory. The legend about 
Jesus writing to Abgar must be rejected as fact, but it has a dou- 
ble significance: first, as the founding legend for the church in 
Edessa, and second, by adoption as a symbol of the influence of 
Edessa and Syrian Christianity on the origins of the Armenian 
Church. In confirmation, one may note that Syrian missionary 
activity continuing into the fourth century is much emphasized 
in the Buzandaran.” 


The Break with Caesarea 


Husik’s successors went to Caesarea for consecration. Armenian 
sources do not all agree as to their exact order.” The most prom- 
inent patriarch in fourth-century Armenia was Nerses, the great 
hero and exemplar of orthodoxy and good administration, accord- 
ing to the author of the Buzandaran. He was a direct descendant 
of Gregory, being the grandson of Husik, whose mother was an 
Arshakuni princess. He had been educated in Caesarea and rose 
to prominence in the military before his ordination—which was 
reportedly forced upon him, probably around 353. The Buzanda- 
ran describes his visit to Caesarea with an impressive escort and 


2? See the entry “Mandylion,” with bibliography in The Oxford Dictionary of 
Byzantium, ed. Alexander Kazhdan, vol. 2 (New York/Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1991), pp. 1282-83. 

30 See the summaries of the activities of Daniel, James [Hakob] of Edessa, 
Shalitay, and other holy men of Syrian origin in Garsofan, The Epic Histories, 
Appendix I: Prosopography. 

3! Paren was the first not to have been a direct descendant of Saint Gregory. 
He had been a priest at Ashtishat and was sent to Caesarea for consecration. Ac- 
cording to the Buzandaran, he was a weak and ineffectual person, who did not live 
long as patriarch. Although the Armenian sources are not unanimous concerning 
the order of fourth century patriarchs, the Buzandaran names Shahak as Paren’s 
successor, and he, too, was sent to Caesarea. Shahak was a descendant of Albi- 
anos, not Gregory. This Albianos is mentioned by Agatangelos, Armenian text 
§§845, 873, as appointed by Gregory to western Armenia and (rather enig- 
matically) as “the other bishop” with Aristakes who accompanied Trdat and Greg- 
ory on their visit to the emperor Constantine, This may perhaps mean that he was 
the second Armenian bishop, with Aristakes, at the council of Nicaea. In any 
event, his descendants are frequently mentioned as the leading candidates for the 
patriarchal throne after Gregory’s own family. 
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claims that Saint Basil was present at his ordination. One does 
not have to take this literally to appreciate the subsequent influ- - 
ence of that great Cappadocian bishop on the development of 
Armenian asceticism and theology in general.” 

After Nerses, however, the connection with Caesarea was bro- 
ken. Following his murder, King Pap installed as patriarch the 
second Husik, like Shahak a descendant of Albianos. The Buzan- 
daran states unequivocally that this was not in accordance with 
the custom that the new Armenian bishop be brought to Caesarea 
for ordination. In anger, the metropolitan of Caesarea deprived 
the new Armenian primate of authority to ordain Armenian bish- 
ops.” According to a Greek list of Armenian catholicoses, this 
ban was lifted when Saint Sahak became primate of Armenia.” 
Although Sahak did not go to Caesarea himself, he was the son 
of Nerses and presumably acceptable. 

None of the sources gives a full account, but it seems reason- 
ably clear that the strong link between Armenia and Caesarea, 
confirmed in the time of Nerses, was broken at his murder, 
which occurred probably in 373. Not only did no Armenian go to 
Caesarea after that date for consecration as primate, but the Ar- 
menian kingdom was divided around 387 A.D., and the catholi- 
coses now resided in Iranian territory. Any suggestion of de- 
pendence on the church of Cappadocia was now clearly im- 
possible. Sahak was deposed by the Iranian shah on the abolition 
of the Armenian monarchy in 427/28.” That brought final con- 


32 Basil was born circa 330. For the influence of his work and writings in Ar- 
menia, see Poghos Ter-Poghosian, “Surb Barsegh Kesaratsi ev ir grutiunnere hay- 
eren targmanutiamb” [Saint Basil of Caesarea and His Writings in Armenian 
Translation], Handes Amsorya 82 (1968): 385-481, and 83 (1969): 129-58, 257- 
92, 385-98. A general overview may be found in the introduction to Robert W. 
Thomson, Saint Basil of Caesarea and Armenian Cosmology: A Study of the Ar- 
menian Version of Saint Basil's Hexaemeron and Its Influence on Medieval Arme- 
nian Views about the Cosmos (Leuven: Peeters, 2012). 

3 Buzandaran, Book V, ch. 29. The break with Caesarea is also described in a 
Greek text translated from a lost Armenian original of later pro-Chalcedonian 
persuasion, the so-called Narratio de Rebus Armeniae, §§31-33. See text and 
commentary in Gérard Garitte, La Narratio de Rebus Armeniae: Edition critique et 
commentaire (Louvain: Imprimerie Orientaliste, 1952), pp. 99-103. 

34 For the list of catholicoses, see the text in Garitte, Narratio, p. 403. 

33 See Garsoian, L'église arménienne, p. 63. Her second chapter, pp. 45-134, 
“Les crises et la transformation du V° siècle,” deals in detail with Armenian eccle- 
slastical history from 387 to 505. 
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firmation of a rupture in the link with Caesarea that could not be 
reinstated. The fortunes of the Armenian Church in Iranian ter- 
ritory depended on Armenian efforts. It is hardly surprising that 
some twenty years before his final deposition Sahak, though 
himself a noted Greek scholar, patronized the efforts of Mashtots 
to create an independent Armenian alphabet and literature. The 
influence of Caesarea was not diminished. But it changed course 
from being a token of dependency to a source of inspiration. 
From now on, Greek traditions of faith and practice associated 
with Saint Basil and the other Cappadocian fathers would find 
receptive soil in Armenia, where they were adapted to the now 
blossoming Christian culture of that country. 
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Versions of the History Attributed to Agatangelos 
Cited in This Chapter 


These versions fall into two categories: Those known as “A” which 
are directly based on the surviving Armenian text, and those known 
as “V” which derive from lost Armenian versions of the Life of 
Saint Gregory the Illuminator. 


Armenian text [Aa]: 

Agatangelay Patmutiun Hayots, ed. Galust Ter-Mkrtchian and Ste- 
pan Kanayiants (Tiflis: Mnatsakan Martirosiants, 1909; repr. 
Delmar, NY, 1980), English translation with facing Armenian 
text of §§1-258 and 716-900; Robert W. Thomson, Agathan- 
gelos: History of the Armenians (Albany: State University of 
New York Press, 1976); English translation of §§259-715, the 
“Teaching of Saint Gregory” in Robert W. Thomson, The Teach- 
ing of Saint Gregory, rev. ed. (New Rochelle, NY: St. Nersess 
Armenian Seminary, 2001). 


Greek text translated directly from the Armenian [Ag]: | 
Guy Lafontaine, La version grecque ancienne du livre arménien 
d’Agathange (Louvain-la-Neuve: Institut Orientaliste, 1973). 


Greek texts derived from lost Armenian versions: 

[Vg] From the manuscript Escorial gr. X. IN.6, dated to 1107; text 
in Gérard Garitte, Documents pour l’étude du livre d’Agathange 
(Vatican City: Vatican Library, 1946). | 
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